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'had completed no post-iiigh school trainiiig; (2) .white fouths were 
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goalsl I and (1} aspiratioBS retfiain^d hicfh despite achie^eMesit lex^el^ 
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AJ^rri^tlye Educational Attainment Mechanisms 
Win Early Adiiithood ^' „ 

J. fiunkelberger and Cheryl A, Sinic 2/ 
% Auburn University ^ - 

C'^ ~ " ■ ■ ... 

Education^- in the sense of formal schooling, is 4 dominant' cultural 
value in the United States I Americans have placed their "faith in educa- 
tion" as if it possessed aunagic all its own (Williams, 1956). Similarly, 
the belief that youtlf can attain a rewarding sociai and ecohomib place 
in life is deeply embedded. Jhe path or ladder, to tKis upward so'cial 
taobility and status is through education (Reissman, 1959). 

There exists a mutually reinforcing relationship betw^n education 
and social mobility. Formal schooling pro>|ides the knowledge, skills, 
and legitimation needed for successful mobility outcomes. Sorokin (1959) 
expresses the interface in this manner: 

In present Western societies, the schools represent 
on* of^ the most important channels of vertical cir- 
culation. This is manifested in hundreds of forms. " " 
Without university or college graduation, ah indi- 
vidual cannot factually. be appointed o|» obtain 
any prominent place among the high ranks of govern- ^ 
ment or of many other fields; and, contrariwise, a 
graduate with a brilliant university record is easily 
promoted and given a responsible position, regardless I 
of his origin and family, (p. 170> 



i/Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the Rural Sociological 
Society, San Francisco, August 23, 1975/ Data reported are a part 
of Southern Regional "Project S-81, "Development cf Human Resource 
Potentials of Rural Ycmth in the South and their Patterns of 
Mobility.*' Funding o# the research was provided under Project 
327 (USDA, Hatch), Alabaina Agricultural Experiment Station^ 
Auburn University. 

2/ The authors are Associate professor of Rural Sociology , and 
Sociology and Graduate Student in Sociology, Department of 
Agricultural Economic^ and Rural Sociology. 



One primary feature of a modern industrial society is the degree 

to which the educational institution functions to train youth for a , 

^- %. ■ . 

O * " 

diversity of occupational roles and to steer them along a variety of 
lalternative educatjjjMnal'' tracts (Banks, 1968)/ Demands of an industrial 

society for highly trained manpower h^, forced contemporary e4ucational 

•-• 

institutions into a more pronounced, although still latent, selective 
ikOr ^llocatlve fun<y;i§Tu^^JCl^ wide diversity of manpower needs existing 
in industrial nations and the heavy investment of soc? resources in 
education make this allocative function virtually man<|atory. 

Today, entry into an occupation has becpme\increasingly dependent 
on formal educational qualification^ / ^iteria for admission ±ntp many 
occupations are restrictive and Irfivolve highly specialized training, 
Gerth and Mills (1946) have translated Max Weber's description of this 
phenomenon as the* ^'educational pat^t.'* By this Weber meant that only 
the products of the legitimising educational system were marketable lii 
an economic sense. The status qualifying mechanism was visualized as 
the college or university diploma much like lineage had served in 
previous eras. Emphasis on formal training restrict the variety of 
legitimate means through which youth may attain differeiit t)ccupations . 
As* employment specialization increases, the primary strJf^iification ... ^ 
criterion becomes^ the amount and type of foirmal education a youth 
attains (Circourel and Kits use, 1963). 

Problem 

The ijcicreasing role of^ formal education as the criterion for admis 
sion into an occupation and for advancement to higher ranking statuses 
must be better understoo'4» Although the general impact of education is 
fairly clear, the specif ic 'mechanics of fthe process for different 



categories of youths and young adults is much less obvious • The process 
for rural youth is perhaps even less well understood • What aire the 
patterns of educational utilization most applicable to rural youth? 
Attention is giverT^ta-^the variety of vocational and non-professional 
skills, on fhe one hand, versus the more academic and professional 
educatiota most often identified with college or university training* 

Traditionally, the" early years of adulthood immediately following 
completion ^f high^schpol are critical for the use of different eduea^ 
tional alternatives. Decisions made at this junction are d|,ifficult to ^ 
reverse or change. Blau and Duncan (1967) state that "education exerts 
the strongest direct effect on occupational achievements, with the level 
on Vhich a man starts his career-^'eing'isecond, " (p* 403). Of course, the 
ievel aljl^which pntry into an occupation occurs is itself, largely a 
function of formal training within the^ educational system. 

A period from completion of high school to four years later is the 
time frame of concern in this report> The early educational attainments 
S outh ern rural yo u th are analyzed. Besides de s cribing the early^ 



educational attainments of the^e young adults, attenlwlon is given to 
selected personal characteristics of sex, race, and socio-economic 
status, as well as to the social-psychological factor > of aspiration 
considered both as^ an orientation goal and as a continuing adult value. 

Data 

In 19657^~a Southern regional-youth study involving six stafes was 
initiated.*/ ^Three^ waves of data were collected through 1972 for.,^ 
panel of approximajtely 1,200 nonmetropoli tan youth* The first and 



*/ The six states include Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
SouthnSarolina and Texas. ' 
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second contacts involveff a much larger pool of i^espondents who were * 
contacted "first as sophomores in high schooT in 1966 or 196#. This 
was followed by a second wave contact in the same high schools 1968 
or 1969^ when thk same students were seniors. No attempt was made to 
locate youth vrtio had left school or were absent from schoc^l at either 
point jlri time. ' 

The senior sample for wljjDm data was available from both contacts ^ 
represented the pool of young adults from which a stratified raBjidom 
saxaple was drawn to form the longitudinal panel/ Stratification was 
by sex and race. Data frojia^the^ third waii^ contact was obtained 
primarily through personal interviews, supplement>ed by mailed~ques- ^ 
tlonnaries and telephone interyiews wherever ilecessary. 

■ ■ ' ; -J / ■ 

Variables 

The primary variable in the analysis is educational attainments Each 
young adult was asked to indicate the "highest degrefe or educational 
program" completed. Attainment ^levels ranged from high school diploma'^ 



through 4*year college Bachelor *s degree,^ Higher levels of attainment 

were found inappropriate at this career stage. 

Educational aspiration was another key variable measured at tW 

pointfs in time^ One measurement occurred during the senior ye^r in--high 

school when each Respondent was asked the question: "If you could (have 

as much schooling as you desired, which of the following would you do"?" 

Quit school right now 

Complete high school 

' Complete a business, commercial, 

electronics or' other technical 
program af terC^aishing high 
school 



Graduate frcmi a 2-year junior 

_T5rsaQate from a 4-year college 



^ > * university # / 

, \. Con?flete additional^ studies aft^r 

^ ^ . r graduating from a colle|fe or uni- „ 

^ varsity - 

^ The. second mqasuJrement occurred in the same questionnaire with the re- 

^cording of existing educa?tional* attainment •"'Wording of the question * 
y " " ' \ 

copied ei^actl^r that used in previous questionnaires* *^The only deviation 

iJJis to introduce additional specificity in the nature of any post-college 

training desired; Categories used were: ^ ^ 

* Gradnate with a Master 's-Degree . . * 

I V. r Graduate with a Professional Degrei^, 

^ ■ Graduate with a Ph.D. Degree 

Finally, three descriptive vaijiables of sex, race and socio^reconofiiic 

level were used. .Only t4ie,latte|: 6f theale neeSs specification. The ques- 

Hlion asked was: "What is the major job held by the main breadwinner in 

your home?" Occupations were c^egorized using an adapted version of the 

Edwai:ds Classification and combined to ^orm three strata: lower (unskilled 

' ^ 

andrsemi-skitled^^tabor), mid^Sle (craftsmen, foremen and sales and clerical 
workers) and upper^ (professionals, manageirs and farm owners). 



Findings 

EducatioTial attainment in the restrxctifcd time frame of only .Eour y^^^rs 
after completion of high school camiatybe considered^culminated.. True, 
there is a strong tendency for many youth to pursue formal education as 
a routine 4-yeai endeavor. Moreover, the cultural norm has been in this 
^direction. However, the majority rniral youth in this sample had <:0m-^ 
pleted no post high school training of kny type wiiuhin the four year .4 



perioi, Ta^le 1. High school was still reported as the higtiest level 
e4utational program cot^leted^by 63 percent . ^' Approximately 20 percent ^ 
had coiq)leted soQfe type of special training of a technical nature • .This 
was Identified primarily with vocational trade school programs . Jbnly 
six percent had comp^leTted a community or junior college two-yea^ degree, 
' A college education is traditionally visualized as a 4-'year pr6gr§m 
cdtonpncing during the fall following high school graduation atid terminating 
wi^th^ sgring gi^duation. Hecords of colleges 4nd universities suggest that 
this seemingly linear progression is not^widely achieved, at least ac-/ 
cording to the sterotyped schedule. These data support such a contention. 
Only- 12 percekt^of the young adults studied had completed* a college pro-_ 
gram within the 4-year time frame* ^ . 

Selectii^ity in the patterns of educational^attainment already were" 
quite apparent relative to a number jpf distijiguishing descriptive charac- 
teristics » Early educational attainment was selective on botK raceiand 
socio-economic status, but relktivfely similar for both s^xes aside from 
rather small variations in traditi onally s,ex-related educationa l ' prog rams . 



White youtlis were more lj.kely than nonwhite yoUths to have completed 
academic programs off ered- by junior colleges and colleges or universjities . 

Conversly, nonwhite youths were somewhat less ^^^f^y to ^iiave coG?>leted 

\ 

any post-high training, and when they did, it was more likely to be of a 
technical type^ particularly of the kind offered in the military. These \ 
differences are insightful, given the fact th^ these nonwhite youth 
represent a fairly select group ^ho have completed high school and vAio 
posses rather strong ^ichievement orientations. 



Socio-economic status clearly r^^yealed the impact of social ' 
aefectiv^tfy on eagfly^ educational att^inm^nt,. About ^JL percent of the 
youth^^irom the upper aiatus level had conrolfeted coUeJe compared to 
only* 10 and 8 percent^f those f rom jmiddle and lojfer strata. The 
differettce was not marked in tfie lowest ^attainment category where 55, 
percent of the ^upper strata youth had con?>leted no ipost-high schopl 
education in contrast to 63 percent drf^' the middle and 66 percent of the 
lower strata': dreater use of military training and Vocational trade "if 

programs was mad^ by youth frcm the middle a&d lower strata. 

A ' y " ' . 

Men were somewhat more likely^thari women to have completed some 
t ' ' ' " * ' . . ^ . " 

type .of post -high school education; however," women were slightly more 

'likely^ to tiaye attained 'Jiigher educational levels within the restricted 

4-year time frame. Fourteen percent of th^^womep compared to only 10 

percent of the men liad^tompl^ ted college. Two types of vocational ^ 

training programs^ were highly selective by s^x. Military training 

programs had been Icoiripleted by ID percent of the men and 7 percent of 

the women had completed a business or clerical program. In both cdses 



Y^f^tually no members of the bpposit^^itex used that partllcular mechanism 
for attaining more education. 

Current Educatiotiatl St atu^ 

W ^ ^ fj \ 

\ 

A pertitl^nt question in reference to educational attainment is the 
extent to which progress is underway toward completian of some educa- 
tional program. To determine this, each respondent was ask^: "Are 
you presently attentling pchool?'* Slightly less than one quarter of 
these young adults indicated being enrolled in some sort of edueatiohal 



mm 



program. Of tttese, the vast majoflty were enrolled in a 4-year' 

cpllege program and another IS^'percent in post-colleg6, praf^sional 



programs.* A variety ol yoc^tiotial and 1)usi?iess progi;ams accounted for 

- ^ ^ '* / ' • - , f : 

another 18 percent witjh the remaining^^^two percent enrolled in junior ; 
college. I ^ ""' . . ' . - 

^Jh^- pattern of enrollment or non-enrollmant with" respect to educa- 
tional attainme*nt revealed a very high propojftion, almost half, had ^ ^ 
failed tb complete any.post-high school training and were not enrolled 
in any program, at the t:^e of the interview. Stated ai^^ther way, only , 
one quarter of those young adults who had not con^leted any post-high 
school training ^ere working act iv^^ly toward completio^ci of some type 
educational program. Table 2* By comparison, 41 perc^ftt of those who 
had completed! college and 39 percent of those who completed junior college . 
were still enrolled in ah educational program. * ' ^/ 

Predisposing Aspiration 

,^ ^ Aspirations ^ goal orientations^ were conceived^^^s predispositions 

to educational behavior. As such they were believed to indicate the 

tracts or paths which an individual is m6s€ apt to follow given suf- 

ficient opportunity and personal motivation. 

While in high school, the educational aspirations of t\iese respondents 

were rather high. Table 3. More thafi half aspired to a college or univ- 

f . , ^ * ■ \ - 

ersity degree and about half of th^s number desired specialized academic 

or professional training beyond that level Another quarter of the 

respondents were oriented toward one of a variety of vocational or 

business programs. ' ^ 



' As youfig adults, only Z? percent had attained ot surpassed the educa 
tlonal goals of their yo^th. Among these individuals were eight percent 
\Aio desired no education beyond high schooL and had merely maintained 
that level. Very few young people aspiring to non-academic- training 
actually had attained. education -Of a more academic type. Similarly, 
relatively few persons aspiring to academic education actually attained 
non-academic training as an alterrmtive course of behavior. It does not 
appear that these two educational tracts are intercliangeable &r most 
youth. . f .'^ ^ 

Detailed analysis of the data for selected categories of respondents 
reve«iled similar patterns in each instance, i/omen were slightly morq 
IjLkely than men to have attained or surpassed the educational aspirations 
^identified during theif youth (30% versus 27%). Racial differences were 
even lips pronounced with whites only "slightly more likely to have at- 
tained or surpassed their aspirations than nonwhites. Th^ most distinct^ 
difference was found for the socio-economic status variable;. Early 
attainment and aspirations were much more likely to agree; or attainment 
surpass aspirations for those of the lower and middle strata where* the 
goals originally wete not as high. Young adults from 'upper strata back- 

grounds, who had the highest aspirations wer« least likely to have at- 

\> * .- ^ " " 

tained these. goals (32%^ 31% and 21% respectively), during the first 4- ' 
yeats following contt>letion of high school. 

Concurrent Aspiration ^ 

In aspiratiofi - attainment studies, little attention has been givelci 
to the question o£ what happens to aspirations^ iti adult life as. attainment 



or lack of attainment occurs. The present^panel data affords an op^ 

portunity to investigate this question as it relates to educational 

attainment. ^ * , " ' — 

Table 4 presents a matrix cross taibulating five types of educational ^ 

training describing educational attainment and the concurrent educational 

aspirations for each young adult. The most prominent feature of the;data 

is the almost universal incongruenc;e between educational aspiratiion and--" 

current educational attainment. Only 10 perqent of these ri^spondents 

held aspirations similar to thei^ attainments. The vast majority aspired 

to educational goals higher than their current level of attainment. More* 

over, the proportion bf responses within high aspiration level$ was larger 

for t"Re- respondents as' adults than it had been as youth* four years earlier'; 

' " t . ^ ^" ^ 

The change process appears to be one of "goal crystalization and specifieitv 

in identifying the Kinds of post-graduate degree programs andr'the requira- 

ments for entry into various prof ess ional^occupations . 

Because of the restricted timeframe of four years, attaininents be 

ypnd the college or university level were virtually impossible, althcu^h, 

as has already been shown, some respondents were already enrolled in sjiah 

programs. Nevertheless, one of the most pronounced impressions ODtained 

from the data is the fact that educational aspirations remined high 

even among those who have completed no^ educational programs beyond h,lgh 

school. Certainly, in the shortrun, there is no evidence to indicate' 

that educational aspirations are modified to more closely approach the 

realized levels of attainment'^ . 

* Controlling the educational attaimnent and concurrent young adult 

educational aspiration matrix for se^c, race and socio-economic status 



ri^veale^ similar low proportions of respondents having equaled or sur- 

parsed their current aspirations^ Men had a slightly larger proportion 

in this category than women (127* versus 11%) • Racial differences were 

somewhat larger 'with whites more likely to have attained edu<:;ation 

equaling or surpassing their aspirations thaj nonwhites (13% versus ^%) • 

And, socio-economic status revealed a 3light but positive relationship 

between level of educational attaittment and current adult aspiration. 

The proportion of young ^dults who had equaled or surpassed their 

aspirj^tions was nine percent in the lower, 12 per<;ent in the middle and 

13 percent in the upper strata. * 

♦ ' '' ^ 

Comments * 

Viewed within a context of the central role formal education plays 
in a modern industrial society, we have focused attention on the early 
educational attainment of young adults in rural areas of the Southern 
region. The first years following completion of public school educa- 
tion, as generally identified with the American high school, represent 
a critical period for social mobility. 

In the present re^search the specific time frame was four years. 
If traditional expectations concerning post-high school education were 
applicablei, this should have provided a sufficient period of time for a 
majority of youth to have attained some at least preliminary educational 
goals in ^^equential process. One finding was the questionable relevance 
of a s trickily conceived 4^yjear time frame. A much smaller proportion of 
these young adults had completed some form of educational program thatl 
was expected/ Moreover, very few had completed college during i:he first 
four years following high school. Compulsory military service neces- 



^ sltated by the Vietnam^War could have been % contributing factor in this 
for young men; but it does not explain why the same pattern also held 
for young women. 

l^erhaps mosft striking about the data on early educational attainment 
was the relative homogeneity observed in the patterns of attainment for 
different categories of young adults. Although some relatively small 

s 

differences appeared by sex, race and socio-'econoiHic, status , the basic 
patterns of attainment were similar* For instance^ men and women dif- 
fered little in^terms of the proportions attaining each general level 

* 

of education, although the type of training attained within a level 

^ ., 

varied somewhat along sex-role lines. The data revealed further that 

• ^ V. . - 

those young adults who completed academic programs in contrast to 

vocational, technical, business or similar programs aspired to -these 

levels and the reverse was tnie of those aspiring to nonacademic programs* 

It was rare to find individuals shift^their educational tract from either 

a nonacademic or academic orientation. The tracts 'do not appear to su6- 

stitute for each other should barriers to attainment be encountered or 

unanticipated opportunities develop. 

Cpnsideration "^of aspirations, both as an antecedent condition to 

educational attainment and as a concurrently existing attitude, afforded 

new insight into /the nature of aspirations* There was little observed 

indication that educational aspirations were reduced to lower goal levels 

during early adulthood. Even young people v^o had attained no education 

program tended to maintain rather high aspirations. In fact, there was 

some trend toward higher overall aspiration levels. Apparently this was 

the result of greater specificity at the highe • goal levels as greater 
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awareness of educational requirements for various occupations increased • 
We identified this phenomenon as an example of goal crystalization* 
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